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THE MEN. 


This habit of adventure has its advantages—and 
its disadvantages. ‘The people of the east make better 
ivory fans, for being bred up from their cradles to the 
trade ; the Spartans probably had work better done 
by virtue of the law which kept all of a trade togeth- 
er ; the Irish cutlers are the best in the world—and 
they who live with a desire to teach their sons what 
they were taught by their fathers, and who go out of 
the world bequeathing their trade, shop and custom- 
ers, to the oldest male heir, may be certain of a grad- 
ual, though rather slow improvement in their work- 
manship. And if there be added to this a law which 
confines every workman to the spot of his birth, and 
prohibits everybody from ever undertaking to de what 
he has not served a regular apprenticeship at, and got 
leave to do, (as in England) there will be a bette: 
average of work for it. But such laws are not favor- 
able to genius ; and though genius may not be of so 
much value in a commercial or manufacturing com- 
munity, as industry, skill and sober habits of lif, still 
genius may do by accident, if left to itself, what mere 
dustry and skill and soberness never would do. 
Great discoveries are made, not by those who have 
been put apprentice to discoverers ; flea-harnesses and 
cob-web ivory are not made by the inventors of steam 
boats, nor the builders of bridges. 

In England, (as we have said before,) people form 
what they call a connexion at a very early period of 
their lives ; and that connexion is neither by marriage 
nor partnership ; nor is it anything like what an A- 
merican would suppose it to be. There it becomes a 
subject of property, a matter of bargain and sale, a 
commodity with an admitted, though fluctuating val- 
ue. Here, if it were to be spoken of as property ca- 
pable of transfer, it would provoke a general outer: 
of astonishment. We have no such property here ; 
and that we have not, while the British have, is owing 
to our changeableness, and to their constancy. There 
a medica] man will offer, in a public newspaper, not 
only his office, or shop for sale, but his neighborhood 
and his customers, with his and their patronage. And 
he will not only offer this patronage for sale, but he 
will fix the price at some thousands of dollars ; and 
what is more, somebody or other is always ready to 
buy, expecting to pay for it in a good round sum at 
once, or by instalments, or by an annuity that would 
Startle us. Here, if one of the richest of our profes- 
sicnal men were to buy out another apothecar: , drug- 
gist or physician, the bargain would be made for the 
shop and office furniture, drugs and medicines—noth- 
ing more. He would not dream of offering, nor woul 
the other of receiving pay for the transfer of patients 
—patronage—or business, Nor would they be worth 
anything. They might or might not be alluded to in 
the progress of the affair ; but the probability is. tha: 
in nineteen cases out of twent;, they would not be 
tegarded b, either party, as worth a beaver hat a year ; 
and the probability is, moreover, that in our country. 
such things were never a subicct of bargain or sale 
or gift, or devise, and that if they were, the patients, 








if they knew it, would refuse to be served or doctor- 
ed by the purchaser. They would regard the sale of 
their good opinion as an affront to their understand- 
ing, as well as a direct infringement of their natural 
liberty ; and would undoubtedly prove their indepen- 
dence, by starving the new comer. And so with the 
lawyer, and the shopkeeper of England ; they offer 
the good-will of their establishments for sale in the 
public newspapers ; and well they may, for in Eng- 
land, the good will of such men is property, available 
and convertible property, upon which it is safe for the 
widow or the orphan to calculate, if asale be made 
before the death of the proprietor. And in that coun- 
try, they advertise without scruple, for offices, influ- 
ence, seats in Parliament, purchasers of seats in Par- 
liament, and for partners ; men for wives, or mis- 
tresses, or travelling companions, and women for hus- 
bands, heirs, &c. &c.* 

The English are in the habit of considering them- 
selves pledged to the tradesmen, laborers, physicians, 
and lawyers, who serve them faithfully ; and it is 
therefore, much more difficult for a man to get estab- 
lished in England than here ; but for that very reason, 
when he is established, it is of more value to him. 
The people who, when he was a new-comer, would 
not leave their old friends for him, will not leave him 
at the approach of another. Hence a reciprocal obliga- 
tion there, between the lawyer and client, the labor- 
er and farmer, the workman and his employer, the 
patient and physician ; and hence the value of char- 
acter there. People who do not calculate on making 
all they hope to make, in two or three years, are mod- 
erate in their charges and attentive in their habits. 
And they who know, that ‘if they behave well, thes 
may be sure of a gradual, though slow augmentation 
of business, have a perpetual spur to good behaviour. 
They depend upon seeing their customers a second 
time—we, till of late years, have had no such depend- 
ence ; and even now, it is not always to be desired ; 
and in some cases would be the very last thing a tra- 
der would wish. 

In England, if a regular customer, client or patient, 
were to leave a man, who had always treated him 
well, it would be considered a hardship. Here it 
would be considered a thing of course—the only won- 
der is here,that people are steady to anything or to any 
body, even where prices are the same, and merit 
the same. The desire of change, the love of experi- 
ment here, lead people away. Here too, we de- 
vend altogether more upon chance custom as it is call- 
ed ; and this goes so far, that a traveller would not 
stop at a tavern to which he had always gone before, 
if he could get just as good and just as cheapa din- 
ner at the very nexf house. He would rather play 
the patron, see what was to be seen—ang have some- 
hing new for his money, to talk about. In England 
his would be very rare. 

A shop is set up, ora tradesman established, an a- 
pothecary or a newspaper—all which for the reason 





* One paper, the Morning Herald, which has now the largest circulation of al! 
he English papers, not unfrequently contains four or five oropos ts for ma 
ier, on the same cay and as many more of 2 character never hes tof in ‘h 

wn y : and yet if one of the liberal professions were to advertise in that coun- 
uy, it would be thought very discreditable. 
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given above, are more difficult things to do in Eng- 
lanp than here, because in that country they are 
true tothe faithful and more just to the tried ; and the 
shop or the tradesman, the apothecary or the newspa- 
per may fall away"and wax infirm, year after year, 
without losing either customers, friends or patronage. 
And why ? Isit the hope of reformation that keeps 
the latter true to the former ? No—nothing of the 
sort. They continue their patronage because their 
fathers did; they pay because their fathers paid. Urge 
them yet more, and they will sly—Trrue, true—there 
is a great falling off to be sure ; the tradesman is rath- 
er deaf, or the apothecary blind; we get poor tea, 
and corrosive sublimate instead of Epsom salts now 
and then ; or two or three copies of the same story, 
and that an oldone perhaps, in the very same paper* 
—but what of that? Is that a reason for changing 
our shop, or our Editor ? We cannot be always on 
the watch ; we must put faith in somebody, and we 
may as well be cheated by an old friend, as by a new 
one. Beside, there is a family to be supported now, 
and if we withdraw our patronage, what will become 
of the poor creatures? Such reasoning and such 
views are common in England—but no where else, 
we believe, and certainly not in this country ; for here 
we behave worse to them that serve us well, than they 
do to those who serve them il]. And yet, asa nation, 
we are less thrifty than they are, less attentive to our 
trades, and much more prodigal in our expenditure. 


Of their dignity. ‘Ihe English are a very dignified 
people ; and perhaps rather too much so in their ev- 
erc-day intercourse with each other, if not with stran- 
gers. But while we say this, we ought to add, that 
they appear to have no such idea of dignity as that 
which prevails here, almost to the exclusion of every 
other. In that country they do not regard it as the 
duty of the wise to look grave and hold their tongues; 
nor of great men to keep everybody at a distance. 
‘*« The gravest bird is an owl,” said a heathen philos- 
opher, ‘ the gravest beast an ass, the gravest fish an 
oyster, and the gravest man a fool.” Weare apt to 
be of the philosopher’s opinion, though gravity is all 
the rage now. ‘* Ever see De Witt Clinton ?” said 
a north-river statesman toa traveller that we met 
with abroad. “The greatest man alive, Sir, nothing 
petty about him—keeps every body at a distance.’ 
Such is our idea of dignity ; but the well-bred Eng- 
lishman, though he is the laughing-stock of every oth- 
er people in Europe, save the Dutch, on account of 
his grave carriage, has no such idea of dignity ; and 
though his countr:men go much too far to be agreea- 
ble, when they are of the middling classes of society, 
ynd are cajled upon to hold a temporary intercourse 
vith anybody a degree or two lower than themselves 
—fov there, as everywhere else, thev who are most 
liable to be confounded with each other on account of 
heir proximity, or to be mistaken for each other on 
.ccount of their resemblance, are ina state of perpet- 
aal warlare—the knight would pass for a baronet, the 











e have known this to oecur more than once in the Morning Chronicle, 





ve Editor of which Mr. Mack is but just enough and no more than enough, 


io keep it alive under the pressure of the proprictor, Mr, Clements, 
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baronet would be distinguished from the knight ;* 
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brought tight round the breast, a little below the 


wherefore the latter is more upon his guard in his in- 
tercourse with the former, and more stately than a 
peer would be with a farmer. And a bit of an under- 
secretary’s under secretary, will not suffer a trades- 
man to be seated in his presence, though he may have 
brought a bill to be paid. But however aged be may 
he, or however respectable, he must not be asked to 
take a chair, unless it be in the servant’s hall, or in 
the outer-passage to a library. 








* The doo; -plate and the visiting-cards of the Knight are alwtys engraved 
thus—Sir A. B. which may lead people to suppose him a baronet: while the 
doo:-plate of the baronet im every case, and sometimes the visiting-card, is en- 


ne Sir A. B. Baronet—lest people might suppose him to be nothing but » 
nivht 


Our readers will please to bear in mind that these papers are what they pur- 
port to be, the plain truth, told by a Yankee, who was brought up on a farm. 


NEW ENGLAND AS IT WAS.,--NO, III. 
A Frolic. 

The state of society in the country, was rapidly im- 
proving at this time ; or perhaps I should gay it had 
very much improved within the last few years. The 
difficulties which ever oppose improvement in a new 
eountry, were disappearing. The increase of wealth 
enabled them to provide more efficient instructors 
for their children, to supply them with useful books, 
and to extend their intercourse with the more improv- 
ed parts of the country. It should be remarked, that 
in purchasing books in those days, they selected such 
only as were calculated to inform the mind, or im- 
piove the heart ; and after purchasing, they read 
them. Hence the honest freedom and stern virtues 
of the first settlers had received the first and most use- 
ful polish of refinement, without being either destroy- 
ed or impaired by it. 

The education of young females, was both useful 
and respectable. With every part of house-work and 
domestic economy, they were perfectly familiar ; they 
were taught the solid branches of education, and 
their minds unincumbered with the frippery, and 
nonsense ofa town education, were improved, and 
enlightened by much useful reading. And there was 
more kindly good feeling in the community ; more of 
that unrestrained friendly imtercourse, which unites 
man to man, and convinces him that-he isa social be- 
ing,—that he lives not for himself alone, than can 
be found in the most refined societies of the present 
age. 

The long winters, and long winter-evenings had 
much influence in producing this state of society. 
Sleigh-riding presented an easy and pleasant mode of 
travelling over roads that were barely passable in 
summer ; the long evenings afforded ample time for 
making social visits through a large neighbourhood ; 
and the tife and the means thus happily united, 
were seldom allowed to pass unimproved. The young 
men who were employed in taking care of the stock 
of the farm, preparing firewood and tools for summer; 
and the girls, who were employed in spinning, and 
weaving the wool and flax raised on the farm, & pre- 
paring clothes and furniture for the family the coming 
year, frequently finished their day’s work by early 
candle-light, or before ; and all parties were then 
prepared to jump into a sleigh, and be offto a frolic. 

The word frolic, so far as the meeting of a large 
number of acquaintances at the house ofa neighbour 
is concerned, meant what the word party means now; 
but otherwise it was quite a different thing. It was 
not a place where young ladies, with false curls stuck 
full of turtle-shell, met to talk nonsense and retail 
scandal. Butas I may have occasion to speak of 
parties hereafter, I will now confine myself to a frolic. 

A meeting at a friend’s house having been previ- 
ously agreed upon, the double-sleigh was brought to 
the door; and if there were not boys and girls enough 
in the family to fill it, they called at the neighbours 
and took in one or more until it was full. Then 
crack ! went the whip, and away went a sleigh-load of 
laughing, frolicing girls and boys, some five, six, or 

rhaps ten miles, to a friend’s house ; their hearts as 
Fight, and their spirits as pure as the mountain-air that 
was whistling by them. There they met other sleigh- 
loads, all of whom received an unceremonious, but 
hearty welcome ; and the house was soon filled with 
innocent hearts and happy eyes. The dress of the 
girls on these occasions was a gown with long sleeves, 


arms ; with a collar, or sometimes a frilled vandyke 
of the same. Their long hair was combed back and 
secured just below the neck with a steel-clasp, some 
six inches long (called a hair spring) thence falling in 
rich waves, it floated below the waist. And ona 
beautiful girl, this was indeed a beautiful dress—for- 
cibly reminding one of ‘Tom Moore’s Norah. 


** Och, my Norah’s gown for me, 

That floats as wild as mountain breezes ; 
Leaving every beauty free, 

To sink, or swell, as nature pleases. 


The evening would pass away with free and rational 
conversation; subjects and talents for which were 
never wanting. Not unfrequently plays were intro- 
duced. Blind-man’s-buff was at this time going out of 
fashion, and Break-the-Pope’s-neck, or Who’s got the 
button? for the purpose of obtaining and redeeming 
pawns or pledges, had each become a favorite, partic- 
ularly with the girls ; for there was always more or 
less—kissing, (its out!) hitched in to it. 

To break the Pope’s neck, chairs were placed round 
the room, for all the company save one ; one person 
sivod in the centre of the room, with a plate in his 
hand ; the whole company forming a circle round 
him, taking hold of hands, and passing rapidly round. 
He placed the edge of the plate upon the floor, gave 
it a whirl, saying “* Pve broke the Pope’s neck,” and 
calling some one by name to set it. The one called 
on sprang for the plate, and the rest made a rush for 
the seats; and the one who failed in obtaining a seat, 
as one certainly must, was obliged to deposit a pledge 
for redemption.* The scrabble,+ and sometimes half- 
scuffling, and tumbling, that occurred in the endeav- 
our to obtain a seat, was by no means an uninterest- 
ing scene, But it wasaslow way of procuring pledg- 
es. Who’s got the button ? was much better. When 
a sufficient number of pledges were obtained, prepa- 
ration was made to redeem them. One person, gen- 
erally a female, | anya as judge in the affair ; and 
was always blinded, to preclude the sibility ofa 
partial decree—an idea worthy of imitation. It was 
common to hold up tvo articles over the head of the 
judge, one belonging to a person of each sex at the | 
same time ; to mn wd which they were not unfre- 
quently ordered to kiss each other “ wheelbarrow 
fashion.” You would then see a fine, well formed 
young man, and a beautiful, half blushing—half 
laughing girl, with “long loose hair’ meet on the 
oor ; close their right and left hands, on both sides ; 
and with a whirl as quick, and mysterious as the 
lightning’s flash— t—turn through their arms, 
bring the back part of their shoulders in contact— 
each with the head resting upon the other’s right 
shoulder, their mouths meeting with as much pre- 
cision as the points of a pair of scissors. It was con- 
sidered very ungenteel to err in the performance of 
the manceuvre, either in time or point. 

And again, ever and anon, the malicious creature 
would doom a poor wight tokiss all the girls in the room 
—by way of redeeming a pair of gloves, or a pocket 
handkerchief, not worth a four-penny-happeny—the 
poor fellow’s lips would’nt get cold again for a week. 
Thus merrily and happily passed the time, until 
the hour of separation arrived ; when a momentary 
bustle for coats, and cloaks, and the crowding of 
sleighs about the door ensued: Anda sigh escaped 
them, and a kind feeling was expressed, as they took 
leave of each other, and made their arrangements for 
another meeting. 

Notwithstanding these little innocent sallies, which 
the fastidious taste of the present age will probably 
call aberrations, every movement was regulated by 
the strictest rules of morality. Virtue was the pre- 
siding deity. Scandal was never allowed to enter 
the room,and a tale-bearer was known only as an out- 
cast from society. Hence the happiest possible effects 
resulted. . They enlarged, and bound together with 
the strong cords of social intercourse, and kindred 
feeling, the little circles of friends that had been form- 
ed at school in their younger days. ‘These commu- 





*This play corresponds with one of the favorite diversions of our youth (among 
retty girls)—i. e. a game called dress the lady. Each person gave what he 
liced toward dressing her. When the plate wasset a spinning, an article of 
dress was named—not always what a man would be expected to furnish, unless 
he kept a dry-good shop, or a ready-made-linen warehouse—and if the person 
who gave that particular thing, whatever it was, did mot catch the plate before 
it fell, he paid a forfeit es above. Ed, 


\ Scrabble—Yankee for scrambke, 








nities, bordered upon, and running into each other, 
extended over the whole country, giving a ha 
tone to their manners, and a kindly warmth to their 
feelings ;—thus the whole of New-England resem- 
bled a number of large patriarchal families, divided, 
and subdivided ; yet alt claiming their descent from 
the same common head, and feeling, so far as the 
happiness, and well-being of society was concerned, 
the same common interest. 

If unspotted innocence, and genuine social happi- 
ness ever dwelt on earth; if they ever took up their 
abode with these frail tenements of clay, it was with 
the inhabitants of New England, in those days, when 
the heart uncorrupted, and the mind unpolluted, felt 
and thought as nature prompted ;* and the tongue 
untrammelled by the arts of refinement, gave free ut- 
terance to those thoughts and feelings. ‘This is no 
picture of the imagination, nor is it the whole truth; 
it is but the faint outline of a true portrait. A thrill 
of virtuous pleasure touches every fibre of my heart, 
that memory has entwined around these scenes of my 
boyhood, as recollection calls them up ; but it’s a 
fairy dream,—the time’s gone by, and will never re- 
turn. YANKEE, 


*Query tothis. We have an idea that nature is not altogether to be trusied.--Ed@. 





MASSACHUSETTS AND MAINE. 


We are promised an occasional paper on a subject 
of the deepest interest to the prosperity of Maine, and 
we may say of New England, by a man; whose 
knowledge of the subject he is to treat of, will be a 
guaranty for the truth of whatever he may think prop- 


£-\er to say. 


The, following is from his letter to us ; announcing 
the object he has in view, and his intended course of 
procedure, with regard to the Banks, the Manufac- 
tories, and the aristocracy of New England. 


‘* We had a set of men so ignorant, they could conceive of 
nothing beyond the precincts of their city, that could 

sess an intrinsic value. They believed the wealth of the 
world was approached only by Roxbury-neck, and Charles- 
town-Bridge. These men, as ignorant as they were, formed 
an Aristocracy, powerful by the accumulation of wealth in 
the golden days of our country.’’—** From the deadly grasp 
of such an aristocracy, has the capital of New England, 
as I intend to show, been rescued by the extension and suc- 
cess of domestic industry, employed in the manufactories 
in New-England, and particularly of Massachusetts, since 
the year 1810. 

I shall show, that by their influence on the feelings, and 
on the condition of the people, such a monster as | have 
so inadequately described, has been broken to pieces, and 
annihilated—his substance dispersed, and his power distrib- 
uted among those he had marked for his victims. 

Another part of my purpose will be, and in it you will 
see my reason for asking forthe columns of the Yankee, 
to show by a comparison between Massachusetts and 
Maine, the great power the latter s over the for- 
mer, in its natural advantages, for manufactures and trade, 
and its deficiency only in capital. For since so large a por- 
tion of all manufacture is now consummated by the agency 
of Machinery that requires but few hands, population, 
and the consequent price of labor which was once every 
thing, has become a matter of no consideration. 

I shall however make these advantages equal in some 
degree, by proving that the superior natural advantages 
ot Maine wil! enable her to pay interest for a capital, that 
Massachusetts already possesses of her own.—For example: 
The people of Salem have agreed to pay 300,000 dollars 
for a dam, a water-privilege near the sea ; when you can 
furnish them in Maine, with a thousand as good, for 500 
dolls. each, so near the ocean that the roaring of its wases 
will drown the noise of the ten thousand spindles; and I have 
told these same Salem people, that they had better loan 
this 300,000 dollars to the people of Maine, at 4 per cent. 
than expend it on an artificial dam. Already, the Boston 
capitalists are going to the Saco—the Hudson !—(the 
Connecticut ought to come first,) for water-power. In 
Maine they would have to travel as far to avoid it—start- 
ing from almost any pcint in the State. 

Another subject not at all irrelevant to my original text, 
will be one of which my own feelings, my indignation, lam 
afraid will induce,—compel me to speak with deserved se- 
verity. T alludeto the conduct and management of the Bank- 





ing institutions of Boston—I have no doubt some goud to 
some men, has grown out of their system of warfare, but 
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I can show that the result ponent been ‘* the greatest hap- 

iness of the greatest number.”’ 
. ae Bo are now got up and managed by men who 
are mostly borrowers. They can borrow more, the more 
they can keep of their own bills or notes in circulation, 
and just in proportion to the diminution of the amount of 
county bills in circulation, will be the augmentation of 
their own bills—hence they endeavor to drive out the coun- 
ty bills and fill up the vacuum with their own money, 
which these modest gentlemen call purifying the circula- 
ting medium ! and warn the community to beware how 
they give credit toany Notes but theirs. These facts con- 
nected with the modern mode of getting up Banks here, 
ought to be known to the whole community ; and I desire 
you to inform them, as no Editor here has the courage, 
most or all of them being dependent on the Banks, 

There was a time when the direction of a monied insti- 
tution was confided only to men of property and probity : 
not so at this day. : 

The mode of getting up a Bank has for the last ten years, 
been as follows : to wit—five or six importers of calicoes 
who have dashed into business without any other capital 
than the endorsements of a friend, for a few thousand dol- 
lars; and who, ina short time,have run out their own credit 
as well as that of their friends—finding they have got all 
the money from other Banks, that they are willing to trust 
them with, get together and invite a few money brokers 
to join them to petition the Legislature for a Bank ; which 
the Legislature is always willing to grant for one per cent. 
per annum on the capital. As soon as the petition is grant- 
ed, subscription paper is offered to every man who is 
supposed to have a little cash, as well as widows and or- 
phans, who have always been taught to suppose that Banks 
are managed properly and profitably. Inthe mean time, 
these brokers are busy in crying up the stock of the em- 
bryo institution, and gulling the flats with a sale of theirs at 
an advance of from 5 to 10 percent. In this way they get 
a capital which was not before raised. The importers in the 
mean time, borrow for a few days, enough money to pay 
in their stock, which they only subscribe to for the purpose 
of being chosen directors ; and as soon as enough is paid 
in by the real stockholders, thus gulled to invest their 
money—these original projectors—apparition stockholders 
—disinterested directors, who were supposed to have so 
much money that they could not realize 5 per cent. for it, 
all walk in regular procession, according to the activity 
each has displayed m imposing on the ignorant and credu- 
Jous—and take from the vaults the first day, and firstly— 
the amount of his said stock—the next loan is to each, 
as much as one director is willing to endorse for the other. 
After this a mutual accommedation amongst these hon- 
orable directors becomes a matter of necessity. They pay 
the institution the largest part of the interest it divides, 
which amounts to from 5 to 8 per cent. a year; sometimes 
indeed it amounts to more. Asa proof they never have 
the capital they pretend to, or that these gentlemen di- 





rectors get out a great deal more bills than the bank is 


authorized by its specie, you will see them on the ap- 
proach of every return day, to the Legislature, like a com- 


mander at a rendezvous in time of war, drumming up for 


soldiers—advertizing to borrow money on a specific time, 
at 5 per cent. 


Look at the Boston papers at this time, filled with ad- 


vertisements to hire money. Formerly it was supposed 


Banks were instituted not for the purpose of borrowins, 


but for loaning money. What a farce it has become? 
I shall endeavor to show too—what to be sure almosi 


every man can see and feel, that while the Legislators of 
other states have watched with the most vigilant care 


their various interests, while they have encouraged and 
protected them by enactments, and that while Maine in par- 
ticular, has advanced upon the old State full a quarter of a 
century, in her meade 


sion, to decide onthe government of the shad in Taunton 
River. 


They talk about rail roads merely and solely, from the 
force of fashion ; and with the fashion, the subject will 


pass away and be forgotten. 





We heartily coincide with the writer of the follow- 
We are slaves, and slaves too without excuse, 


ing. 
for we do things that are unreasonable here, because 


the same things aredone where, if not reasonable, 
they are at least not very unreasonable. Take a case 
—We dine in this country at one or two o’clock. Yet 
because the English, who do not dine till 5,6 or 7, and 


who have nothing to do but receive and pay visits 


receive late morning calls, we receive morning calls 





Legislation and her laws, this an- 
cient Commonwealth approaches no nearer the spirit and 
feeling of the age, than to be able after 25 years discus- 


THE YANKEE. 


too. What can be more absurd in such a community 
asours. ‘Our men are occupied all the day long, or 
ought to be ; and our women, if they would tell the 
truth, would acknowledge that a morning visitor is one 
of the worst plagues in life; and yet the former persist 
in making their calls in the morning instead of the 
evening, and the latter neither discourage it, nor 
complain of it. What fools we are ! 

** The present may, with peculiar propriety be called 
the age of liberty. The numerous periodicals, which 
daily issue from the press, are crowded with discussions 


of the evil nature and destructive tendency of despotism. 
Any attempt, therefore, to point out any of the odi 






add that I have been unable to ascertain the birth place 
of her royal highness ; but according to the most authen- 
tic documents, she received her education in France, and 
until the bloody scenes of the revolution, fixed her royal 
palace in that country.’ A. V. 





* Goldoni, after a rash exertion of writing sixteen 
plays in a year, confesses he paid the penalty of the 
folly ; he flew to Genoa, leading a life of delicious 
vacuity ; to pass the day without doing anything, 
was all the enjoyment he was now capable of feel- 
ing.” —D’ Israeli. 





forms in which tyranny and assumption exercise their de- 
structive sway over the conduct of nen, may appear hack- 
neyed and uninteresting. But while others are declaiming 
against tyrants, who have risen to power by political in- 
trigue, or military valour, I would raise a warning voice 
against another species of tyranny, not less oppressive, 
though far more extensive. The unhappy sutierers are 
not indeed reduced to subjection by force of arms, by phy- 
sical power, nor by any of those means usually employed 
by tyrants, to advance themselves to authority ; but some 
mysterious power, some magic spell charms them into a 
quiet and unresisting submission toslavery the most degrad- 
ing. The circumstances attending upon it, render this 
unnatural species of servitude peculiarly mortifying. Were 
this unfeeling oppressor a giant of prodigious muscular 
strength, and possessed of supernatural bodily power, 
there might be some apparent reason for submitting to 
unavoidable servitude. But to know that the personage, 
who thus tyrannizes over the whole human race, is a fickle, 
capricious, extravagant female, forms the bitterest ingredi- 
ents of the cup of slavery. Like the Thibetian God, she 
never dies, but unlike him, she is perpetually varying her 
form, now assuming a comely, modest aspect, again an 
artificial, unnatural figure, scarce|y recognizable as one of 
the same species. Her authority is not confined to the 
person or property of her subjects merely. She dictates 
in all the ceremonials of politeness, in matters of dress, 
in modes of religious worship, n domestic economy, in 
political government ; prescribes laws to language ; sets 
bounds to reason, or rather silences its dictates, whenever 
they run counter to her own precepts; in fine she is the 
absolute tyrant of the civilized world, which submits to all 
her cuprices without a murmur. She is not equally ty- 
rannical to all her subjects. On the contrary, she is most 
rigid toward those of her own sex, and thgse of the other, 
who, in their mental temperament, make the nearest 
approximation to female delicacy. Different provinces of 
her extensive dominions are subject to different regulations. 
Her dictates with regard to the ceremonies of polite life 
are perfectly arbitrary andchanging. Would you become 
aman of honour? Enlist under her banners, sacrifice to 
her shrine all regard for truth, all your scruples of con- 
science, and comply unreservedly with her requirements, 
and in the estimation of her devotees, you will have 
accomplished your purpose. Once indeed she was the 
patron of religion; but since Cromwell’s day, she has either 


scorn. 

In regard to dress, she is still more capricious, whim- 
sical and inconstant. Convenience, comfort and even de- 
cenéy in apparel are quietly dispensed with, in compliance 
with ber caprices. Her innovations in the mode of attire, 
have been the most sudden, violent and extravagant in 
decorating that part of our species, which as it possesses 
the greatest natural, has the least need of artificial charms; 
which is always most beautiful when least adorned ; which, 
as it addresses its attractions directly to the sentiments 
and affections of nen, would, it might naturally be suppo- 
sed, never have attempted to increase them by distortion 
and disguise. Yet strange as it may seem, art has been 
wearied, nature ransacked, tortures endured, health sac- 
rificed, and the most lovely part of creation, made to 
appear in shapes as remote as possible from every thing 
i which native loveliness consists, in obedience to this 
popular tyrant. To describe the unnatural combinations 
of incoherent forms, which she prescribed a few years since 
as the costume of a beauty equipped for conquest, isa 
task which mocks the power of language to attempt. A 
few moment’s inspection of the wardrobe of some of our 
grandames, would convince any one that J have not 
exaggeraied a single circumstance. 

Her sway over language is equally extensive. Custo- 
mary pronunciation, rules derived from etymology and 
peculiar idioms are but feeble barriers against her mnova- 
tions. So sudden are the changes which she effects, that 
it is impossible for a person of ordinary capacity to keep 
pace with them ; so that frequently her most loyal sub- 
jects are unconsciously guilt of high treason. 1 will only 








openly opposed ’ it, or silently pointed at it the finger of 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

We have been much gratified by this report, 
whereby it appears among other matters of great in- 
terest, the last semi-annual examination of the 
primary schools, there were 833 scholars present ; 
that within the last year, the school of colored chil- 
dren has not only been much improved “in condi- 
tion,” but that the number has been augmented from 
25 to 43—that is nearly doubled in one year. 

The Committee proposes the establishment of a 
school ‘ of high order, in which shall be taught all the 
usual branches of a good English education, especially 
those branches more immediately useful to a commer- 
cial people, and connected with the practical inter- 
course and business of life.” We do hope the plan 
will be adopted—for we look upon it as the first step 
toward the overthrow of a most extraordinary preju- 
dice about Greek and Latin; which are getting to 
be thought as necessary for our mechanics and far- 
mers, as they were to the Greeks and Romans. 





The following affectionate letter, (post paid) is, we 
have no doubt, from Mr. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield 
himself. At any rate, whoever he may be, we ap- 
prove the discretion of the writer ; and for ourselves, 
have only to add that all we have said before con- 
cerning Mr. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, we reiterate 
now, with this smal] addition,—that we have now, 
owing to certain stories which have lately come to our 
knowledge, a worse opinion of him bv far, than we 
had when we wrote the paper he complains of; and 
that, if he does not repay the money he borrowed 
of us in London (as a brother poet) we shall apply to 
the law—on the first fair opportunity, to make him 
pay it. J. N, 


‘* Sir,—Vou are advised to take measures as speedily 
as may be, to neutralize the force of the malicious slan- 
ders which you published in one of the numbers of your 
paper against Mr. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, unless you 
desire to see yourself held up to the world as a convicted 
slanderer and to feel in your purse the vengeance of in- 
jured justice.— 

You know Mr. F. to be a gentleman of unblemished 
virtue, pure integrity, and splendid genius,—and vou 
know that you cannot establish vour charges again=' hm, 
—I, as his friend, appeal! to your magnanimity, therefore, 
as well as to the estimate you place upon your reputa- 
tion, and your means of support, to confess publicly the 
injustice you have done him, and to make him amends 
therefor by a complimentary review of the TH1rD Edi- 
tion of his very superior poems Jately published in this 
city.”’ Yours &c. 

Philadelphia, March 20. 


P. S. We hope this may be received by Mr. F., 
whose appeal to our “‘magnanimity,” and whose threats 








we have published above, as a fair substitute for the 


| “complimentary review of the third edition of his very 


superior poems lately published in this city,” (Phila- 


' delphia.) 


’ 
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PORTLAND, 
What is everybody's business is nobody's business, 


Ours is the land of steady habits. And this town 


is remarkable for severity of religious discipline—if 


not for morality. 
who cares for it ? 

Boys play bat-and-ball, at noon-day, in the most 
frequented streets, with windows all about, and 
horses continually passing. We have constables by 
the score ; yet nothing is done. 

Boys break into our dwelling-houses on the Sab- 
bath-day, and steal whatever they can carry off ; 
they break the windows of our chambers in pure sport; 
and they set fire to our dwellings at night in a frolic. 
We have magistrates, and constables, and- judges 
enough and to spare ; yet no enquiry is had, no com- 
plaint is made, . 

Ca) tloads of dung are left steaming and smoking 
day after day on the only side-walk of a darge wide 
street, which is rendered impassable by the filth, and 
almost uninhabitable by the smell. We have citi- 
zens and neighbors, and selectmen and police officers ; 
yet these things are. 

Men live among us who are known to be thieves 
by trade. They are detected every now and then ; 
but they settle the affair with the party interested, 
and nothing more is heard of the case. If another 
party steps forward, he is regarded with distrust— 
and the judge is in doubt whether he ought to receive 
hearsay testimony ; whether he ought to entertain 
the charge at all, if the party chiefly interested will 
not prosecute ; and whether he ought to convict the 
accused, or hold him to bail on less evidence than 
would be enough to convict him before a jury. 
What is everybody's business is nobody’s business. 

Most respectable and virtuous women—women 
who would as soon rob or steal outright, as overbid 
a neighbor in the rent of a house which was essential 
to her comfort or security ; women who would soon- 
ertumn themselves out into the street, than strive to 
make a landlord dissatisfied with a tenant,—are in 
the habit of enticing away each other’s domestics; of 
over-bidding each other—-and of trying to make them 
dissatisfied with their places and their wages—there- 
by leaving people who never imyured them, in a most 
deplorable condition.(1) 

Yet we have a plenty of preachers and lawyers ; 
and about as religious a community, take them al- 
together, as inhabits our earth. Now we have an idea, 
that in the present state of society among us ; when 
our domestics are our masters; when great gawky 
siab-sided country boys and girls are taught to con- 
sider themselves of great importance in society, be- 

ause they have*got too lazy to work on a farm,— 
o entice a woman’s husband away would be not 
nuch worse than to entice away a servant that was 
faithful, and good tempered, and accustomed to her 
iuty, and satisfied with her place. 

But more of thishereafter. It is high time that our 
lomestics were made to feel that the obligation is as 
much theirs as ours, if we employ them ; that they 
are better paid,, better lodged and better fed, than 
any other class of people under heaven in proportion 
to what they do; that, howeverthey may regard the 


We have a plenty of law too ; but 


(1) We know of one case where a woman had the iumpudence to goto a friend’. 
house while his wife was sick a bed, for the purpose of getting away an old and 
faithful domestic who had been treated like a friend of the family : Of another 
where a woman having made all her arrangements, was about to go to Boston 
tor a few weeks—intending to leave her houshold in the care of a tried servant; 
when she was informed by the servant at the last hour almost, that she had got 
another place, or a better hid: And of a thied, where a woman actually sent a 
note to a girl living contentedly in a family where she was well treated and re- 
ceived the highest wages, and finally succeeded in getting her way ; and this 
under the sanction of her husband, who was told that if nothing else would put a 
stop to the practice, the Jaw should, And so it shall. 
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affair, it is quite as respectable to do house-work under 
a roof, as to do out-door work in the rain and wind ; 
on a farm, or in a blacksmith’s shop, or a millener’s 
shop ; 6r on the high seas, or behind a counter; and 
that on the whole, it is rather easier and pleasanter. 
We are for treating those who work for us, kindly ; 
just as we are for being treated kindly by those whom 
| we work for. But we are not for having these people 
| six ilt under our noses by the folly and impudence of 
jmeddlesome neighbors ; and we are determined to 
puta stop toit. If one way will not do, another 
shall, 

But to return to the affairs of our native town—as 
a political body. Night after night, for two weeks 
together, attempts are made to fire the town ; coals 
are poured into joiner’s shops among the shavings, 
where they just burn enough to show they were alive, 
and go out ; and no reward is offered by the select- 
men, none by the Insurance offices, no proper steps 
are taken to track the offenders, and people presume 
to go about saying, that, in their opinion—it is al- 
together a false alarm—though they have never been 
to look at the place where the attempts were made— 
nor ever made any proper inquiry into the fact ! 
Nay more—the very circumstances, which if enquir- 
ed into in a proper way, and atan early period, would 
have been quite sure to produce conviction, or at least 
to justify the imprisonment and trial of the suspected 
persons, are disregarded by the authorities of the! 
town, or left to be hunted into by a comparative 
stranger. 

But to the facts.—Three weeks ago, a boy was 
taken up for having attempted to set firetoa large 
wooden dwelling-house, crowded with women, after 
the usual hour of going tobed. The prosecutor could 
not even get the boy convicted—without proving 
enough to send him to the galiows before a jury. 
Not willing to hang the boy outright—and hoping 
that a proper admonition would be of some avail, he 
suffered the boy to escape. 

Two or three nights after, the window of a joiner’s 
shop was broken(2) and a considerable quantity of 
live coals was thrown in upon the floor—the shav- 
ings however, by the merest chance in the world, had 
been scraped away from the window the night before, 
and the fire did not catch ; and so the owner escaped. 
His name was Frost. His shop is in Love-lane. 

A night or two after, a similar attempt is made on 
another joiner’s shop—that of Mr. Loring. It fails 
by another accident. 

On the following Saturday night, in a very high 
wind, two other attempts are made upon a chaise- 
maker’s-shop, the last of which succeeds so far, as to 
burn the plank to a considerable depth. This shop 
belonged to Mr. Simmonds. 

On Saturday-night, another attempt is made on a 
shop in Court-street. 

On Monday, at noon-day, coals are found secreted 
under the stair-case of Mr. Baker in Fore-street. 

And on Saturday night, a large ball of rags dipped 
in tallow is lighted and placed among a quantity of 
hay ina stable. It is discovered just in time to raise 
the whole neighborhood. 

Now, the best part of the whole story is, that the 
Insurance officers never took a step in the affair ; 
that the authorities of the town did not even call 
a town-meeting to offer a reward, till after the fourth 
attempt was made—nor did they then; for the 
hand-bills that called the meeting together, which 
resulted in offering a reward of 500 dollars, were 














issued by a comparative stranger, on his own respon- 
sibility ; that men went about saying, that in their 
opinion it was a false alarm—men who had never 
taken the trouble tosee whether the coals were alive 
or not, a very dangerous side to err on, by the way ; 
that implements left by the person or persons who 
taade the attempt, were never taken possession of, 
till they had been hawked about from pillar to post 
for two or three weeks: and that to this hour, he 
who would do his duty on these and similar cases, 
would be regarded by a part of the community as 
meddling and officious. 

One fire would cost us, in all human probability, 
from 25 to 150,000 dollars—and put our town back 
for a twelvemonth in its career of prosperity. Either 
of these fires, on the nights they were intended, must 
have been very destructive ; inasmuch as they were 
attempted in large and populous neighborhoods of 
wooden houses, and while a high wind prevailed. 

But enough. Men will not give away their time— 
if their time is good for any-thing. And therefore, if 
we expect to have an efficient town government, we 
must reduce the number of our selectmen, and pay 
them for the work they do—in other words, we must 
augment their responsibility and reward their fideli- 
ty. But why not have a city government ?—What 
are the objections to it ? Look to the small cities of 
Connecticut ; or to the large city of Boston. She has 
made money by the change so stubbornly resisted ; 
and so might we. ‘Town property would become of 
greatly increased value, the very moment it belonged 
to the town—our streets would be improved ; our 
morals ; our character and our police. Had we a 
proper executive at the head of our town, we should 
not fear a second, much less a sixlh attempt to burn 
us up. One fire would cost more than twenty years 
of city government, for Portland. 








GYMNASTICS, 


It isa mighty easy thing fora man to be witty about 
what he does’nt understand, if he is among those who 
understand as little of it as he.does. A man at his 
own table, a schoolmaster at the head of his troop, or 
a preacher at a sectarian tea-party, is the happiest 
creature in the world for pleasantry. All his jokes 
count. But wo to the wit who ventures abroad to 
laugh at a thing, which everybody in the street is bet- 
ter acquainted with than he is. 

Not long ago, the Philadelphia Quarterly came out 
and recommended the establishment of Gymnasia 
throughout our whole country. This it deserved 
praise for ; we have not seen the essay, but such we 
are told is the truth. Whereat some of the newspaper 
people, understanding about as much of Gymnastics 
as the editor of the Galaxy did, who, when he abused 
them had never seen the inside of a Gymnasium in 
his life, nor ever read a book on the subject, and to 
this day has no idea whatever of the exercises,—think- 
ing it a fair opportunity fora laugh, proposed, in 
reply to the Philadelphia Quarterly, the establishment 
of Gymnasia in every neighborhood, set thick with 
wheelbarrows, axes, shovels, ploughs, &c. &c.—so 
that the pupils might be exercised with more advan- 
tage to the country, than by kicking up their heels, or 
by tumbling about over poles. 

Now as in a matter of this kind—a very grave mat- 
ter in our view, we do not like to see ridicule made 
use of ; and as we are aware that similar notions 
are entertained by a great many sensible men, we 
have concluded to give them a paragraph on the sub- 





(2) This could aot be done without a good deal of noise. 


ject, which we hope will keep them easy till we are at 

















leisure to undertake the history we promised them 
of the revival of Gymnastics. 

If you could establish a small Gymnasium in every 
neighborhood ; and persuade -people of every age, 
from boyhood to sixty, to work in it for two hours a 
day—it would be a capital thing for the country. 

If you could fill these Gymnasia withgo great a 
va'iety of implements, such as ploughs, axes, wheel- 
barrows, shcvels, saws, planes, spades, &c. &c.—as to 
allow every man and every boy to change his exer- 
cise every two minutes at furthest ; if you could su 
contrive it, that after he had been sawing with his 
arms a minute or two, he could saw with his legs ; or 
if you could so manage it, that after be had been at 
work with his right arm a while, he should be obliged 
to do the same work with his left, then—then—you 
would be able to do, at about one thousand times the 
expense, what is now done by the exercises of the Gym- 
nasium, 

What would be the cost think you, cf 2 or 300 
shovels ; of 2 or 300 axes ; of 2 or 300 ploughs, &c.? 
and what would be the value of the werk, after it 
was done ? and who would be exhilerated by such 
work ; or better prepared for the duties of the day ? 

People do not go fo the Gymnasium to learn te 
chop wood, to fell trees, to saw boards, orto shovel 
dung ; but after they have been there, they will b: 
able to chop wood, fell trees, saw boards and shovel 
dung the better for it, and for a much longer time, 
without fatigue. 

So with walking, riding, swimming, &c. &c.—Each 
of these exercises and every other is good ; all are 
good ; but if you continue the same exercise for a few 
minutes, the muscles are fatigued, and you are no 
longer taking exercise; you are at work. Pleasure is 
one thing—work is another. At the Gymnasium, the 
purpose is to make people work without knowing it 
—to work when they think they are at play.—And 
this they do—men work two hours at a time now, at 
the hardest work in the world, and are not fatigued 
by it. 

When Voelker first established himself in London, 
we were a scholar of his. One day we were at our 
exercises, at the same time that two or three laborers 
were preparing the ground. We were in our shirt 
sleeves, and sowerethey. At last one of their num- 
ber, who did not understand the drift of our jumping 
about as we did, came up to one of the class and 
asked him, in perfect good faith, how much we got 
a day. 





TARIFF.—Mr. McDvurrir’s Report. 
From the Committee of Ways and Means, March 12, 1823.* 


We congratulate our country on the approach of what 
we regard as a new era, in the chief department of her 
Jegislation—that which regards her revenue, her com- 
merce and her manufactures. Hitherto our lawgivers 
and our leading politicians have been-—almost to a man— 
so deplorably ignorant of the first principles of political 
economy ; so bigotted, so rash, and so intolerant withal, 
that we could never open a newspaper containing a set- 
speech or an essay on the subject, without a misgiving 
and a fear, which nothing else either in the history of our 
country or in the doings of her people, was ever able to 
produce. Heretofore we have been afraid to hear the 
subject alluded to by our lawgivers, or meddled with by 
our statesmen. ‘We trembled if they but opened their 
mouths—or put forth their hands ; for we knew that they 
were about to touch the ark of our safety, the very foun- 


dation of our prosperity, without knowing what they were 
about. 


* ee indebted t iging and ive fri . 
te are ‘9 our obliging attentive friend, Mr. 
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Such have been our fears, but we begin to be encour- 
aged now. Mr. McDuffie has just made a report, as 
chairman of the committee of ways and means, which 
but for a few rather newspaperish and petulant exposures 
of the utter incapacity of our Secretary of the Treasury, 
and a few trivial errors which we may hereafter point out, 
would be worthy of the most enlightened statesman of the 
age. We had no idea that Mr. McDuffie was capable oi 
such work—we have regarded the man with prejudice 
hitherto ; we have altogether underrated him ; and we 
rejoice at an opportunity of correcting our efor, and of 
bear:ng unqualified testimony to the ability and clearness, 
and genera! correctness of the report, made by the com- 
mitiee of which he was chairman. 

He begins with an account of the REVENUE AND Ex- 
PENDI URE OF i827.—By which it appears that the 
whole amount of Revenue, applicable to the service of 
that year, was 27,045,428,57 : and that the actual expen- 
diture of 1827 was 22,331,2!8,53—-leaving a balance in 
of 4,714,210,04, subject 
ho ever, to a charge of 3,/80,0U0 for ** unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriaiions.’’ 


the treasury on Jan. 1, (828 
From the above account, sev- 
eral items on boih sides are excluded by Mr. McDuffie, 
which in the report of Mr. Rush were allowed to make a 
rather conspicuous figure ; and a bel.ef is expressed that 
ai the end of the year, as large, or very nearly as large a 
balance of unexpended appropriations will be found, as at 
the beginning of the year. 


He next gives us an account of our public debt ; b) 
which it would appear that in 1835, ‘* when the whole 
becomes redeemable, the sinking fund will be adequate 
to its entire eatinguishment, if the stock held by the 
Bank of the United States, which cannot be justly consid- 
ered a part of the national debt, be excluded from this 
estimate.’’—** But this anticipation is founded upon the 
supposition that the revenue will not be diminished. ’’ 

Then follows a detailed examination of the theory of 
Mr. Rush, who under the direction of a law which enjoins 
it upon the Secretary of the treasury to make a report 
‘¢ containing estimates of the public revenue and public 
expenditure, and plans for improving and increasing the 
revenue from time to time; ‘* has madea report, (says Mr 
McDuffie,) in which he recommends a long list of high 
and prohibitory duties, for the encouragement of domes- 
tic manufactures ; whereby, if the plan be adopted, the 
revenue of the country, instead of being increased or im- 
proved, must be inevitably diminished, and that to a de- 
gree, which is estimated by this intelligent and sober- 
minded committee, at many millions a year. That the 
revenue would be reduced there can be no doubt ; and that 
therefore, the Secretary of the treasury has ventured to 
do thé very reverse of what he was required to do, is 
also true. Whether it be wise for other purposes than 
revenue, to augment the tariff, is another question. 


Whatever people may think of that policy, there can- 
not be two opinions about the duty of Mr. Rush, nor about 
the manner in which he has performed the duty. Mr. 
Rush is most undoubtedly a very honest man—but he is 
no statesman : the world is ahead of him, at least an age; 
and his ideas of political economy are those that he learnt 
in his boyhood, or those which have been drilled into him 
by the great manufacturing, or in other words, the chief 
monopolizing-interest of our country. We have a good 
deal of charity for Mr Rush. Our notion is that he has 
been deceived, not that he wishes to deceive ; that he 
has been trapped by a party, all of whom are very selfish 
or short-sighted, and many of whom are very unprincipled; 
not that he has intended to do what is wrong, or to entrap 
others. But however that may be, it is quite certain, if 
the committee whose Report we have now under review, 
are to be trusted with figures, that Mr. Rush’s project for 
a tariff, though somewhat vague and shadowy, and there- 
fore untouchable, is one of the most extraordinary plans, 





take it altogether, that was ever submitted to the judg- 
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ment of a people. The consumers of our country pay 
now a duty of 33 1-3 per cent on woollens, (except in a 
few cases where they are let off at 25 per cent.) and on 
the average, about 58 per cent. for cottons. And yet 
the manufacturers are not satisfied ; and they have per- 
suaded the Secretary of the treasury to bring forward a 
project whereby the average on cottons is to be raised to 
about 80 per cent. in realitvy,—though it would appear ta 
be much less. The following table, which we borrow 
from the report, will show the existing and proposed rates 
of duty. 


Present duty. Buty proposed oe proposed 

‘ by the Secre- by the Com. on 

tary. Manofactures. 

Prints or Calicoes, - 45 per ct. 75 per ct. 52 1-2 per ct. 
(Cotton Cassimeres, —- 53 87 62 

Ginghams, - - 45 75 52 1-2 

Plate Calicoes, - 8 133 93 
Cotton handkerchiefs, - 21-2 87 1-2 61 
Cambric Muslins, - cu 58 
Cambries, 6-4 wide, - 6623 66 2-3 78 
Sarsnet Cambrics, + 70 81 


Afier showing that by the proposed augmentation of 
the tariff, there would be a loss to the revenue of about 
four millions of dollars a year, with no advantage to the 
Republic, though perhaps, of great advantage to the Man- 
facturing interest, the Report goes on to prove that our 
foreign trade, our cotton growers, our shippers and freight- 
ers, our home trade between the north and south, which 
is already of great importance, and that in live-stock be- 
tween the western farmers and the cotton growers, would 
be materially, and perhaps irretrievably injured by it. 
One great argument of our Manufacturers hitherto, has 
been, that, as they already export to South America, do- 
mestic manufactured cotton goods to the value of more 
than $1100,000 a year,—if they were suitably protected, 
they might export a much larger amount to the same 
country. Now what says the report in reply to this ?—~ 


** We exported, in 1826, domestic cotton manufactures, 
to the amount of $1,138,125, and-re-exported British 
manufactures, of the same kind, to the amount of $2,226, 
090. In 1827, the export of domestic cotton manufac- 
tures amounted to $1,177,598 ; the amount of British 
manufactures, of the same kind, forthat year, has not been 
ascertained by the committee. 

**It is apparent, from this statement, that we find it 
more advantageous to re-export British manufactures, ai- 
ter importing them, at an expense of 15 or 20 per cent. 


*|than to export our own, and that the exportation of our 


domestic manufactures increases very slowly. A conclu- 
sive refutation is here found, of the inference drawn from 
this trade by some, that we can manufacture cotton fab- 
rics cheaper than the British, Ifthe fact of our export- 
ing one million of domestic cotton fabrics, proves that we 
can make them cheaper than the British, the fact of our 
re-exporting two millions of British fabrics, proves still 
more strongly that the British manufacturers can make 
them cheaper than ours, The truth is, that this exporta- 
tion of domestic and re-exportation of foreign manufac- 
tures, proves nothing on either hand, as to the relative 
cheapness of the manufactures. Weould afford to ex- 
port domestic cotton manufactures to South America, to a 
limited extent, even if they were much higher, because 
we take, in exchange, raw hides and skins, that, to this 
extent, would be of scarcely any value, but for our demand 
for them. This is the true foundation of our export trade 
in domestic manufactures, and this is its limit. A surv “y 
of the productions and commerce of South Amez:ica will 
warrant the conclusion, that the only articles of value 
and importance produced in that quarter, either for food 
or clothing, which it is our interest to import, are these 
raw hides and skins. And thus the vision of indemnifying 
foreign commerce and the revenue derived from imports, 
for the loss they will sustain by the exclusion of foreign 
manufactures, is finally consummated in the importation of 
art'<les that may be appropriately denominated the offal 
of trade—articles, too, which pay no duty at all, and 
come directly in competition with our own agricultural 
productions, in utter contempt of the principles of the 
prohibitory system |’ 

There are other views, which if we had room for, we 
should give ; but as we have not, we shall pass them over 
with this one remark, that we do not altogether agree 
with the Report, in what is said of a direct tax; for we be- 
lieve that revenues indirectly obtained, are apt to be 
dangerous, while they that are fe/t, are certain to be ap- 





plied more cautiously and with more economy. 
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We are favorable to the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry, and te the temperate growth of a manufacturing 
power : we know what New-England is capable of, and 
we have an eye to the future destiny of Maine—but still 
we would not stand by to see New-England herself ben- 
efited by injustice, nor Maine herself enriched by an im- 
proper exertion of the mighty influence that the manufac- 
turing interest of our country has acquired—we know not 
how—we only wish it were less : for we hold it to be very 
dangerous. Nor do we like to see capital diverted by vio- 
lent acts of legis!ation out of its proper and familiar courses. 
We borrow the language of the report to conclude with— 


** In closing this brief and imperfect view of the destroy- 
ing operation of the proposed prohibitory policy, d i 
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els—her mother’s jewels,—and with five hundred pounds, 
which, by the advice of the female friend who had help- 
ed to run off with her, she had put aside for a rainy day; 
which rainy day the poor innocent herself no more ex- 
pected to arrive in the progress of her happy life than she 
expected to catch larks in a wash-bason, the morning 
after her marriage. 

Yet all this is very natural and proper. We may say 
what we like of deserted wives and little snug cottages, 
situated nobody knows where; to be robbed of our last 
shilling, dept ** thirty guineas’’ in the purse of the very 
friend that nas betrayed us, and to have our ‘* mother’s 
jewels,” which upon necessity might be pawned or got 
rid of, ing ; and to be obliged to do up our own laces, 





nated, with singular unappropriateness of language, a pru- 
tecting policy, the committee cannot but pause to make 
a remark, obviously suggested by the occasion, that it is 
much easier to destroy than to create wealth by legisla- 
tion. To effect the former, even folly and ignorance are 
more than competent. But to accomplish the latter, hu- 
man wisdom, in its profoundest exercise, will be found 
inadequate. And when financiers, and statesmen at the 
head of aflairs, are found gathering up and appropriating 
the exploded errors of less enlightened ages, and recom- 
mending, as a means of increasing the national wealth 
and revenue, a policy that will inevitably destroy the an- 
nual income, directly and indirectly derived from a single 
staple, to the extent of more than thirteen millions of dol- 
lars, it is difficult to avoid exclaiming, in the language of 
a wise man of another country, ‘With how little wisdom 
the world is governed !’ ” 





CHARLOTTE’S DAUGHTER, 
Or the Three Orphans: A Sequel to Charlotte Temple. 


This little book is one that may be safely recommend- 
ed to anybody and everybody ; it is a simple story, told 
with simplicity ; and though there is an occasional de- 
parture from what would now be regarded as the proba- 
bilities of novel writing—such for instance as three sud- 
den deaths, an elopement or two, a mad scene, and the 
discovery of a near relationship, one of the oldest and 
worst ideas of the oldest novel writers, between betroth- 
ed lovers, who are just on the point of being married, and 
who are thereby driven asunder forever; yet generally 
speaking, there is a look of truth and a show of nature 
about the whole work. Mrs. Rowson must be judged, 
however, not by the standard which has been set up since 
Miss Edgworth and her sisters appeared, but by that 
which was received and acknowledged everywhere at the 
time she wrote,as the true measure of excellence in novel- 
writing. Tried by that, her merit is remarkable, That 
she should have uttered so few extravagancies, and plot- 
ted so sparingly in the course of her long literary life, is 
quite wonderful. We read her Reuben and Rachel, about 
twenty-five years ago. Yet every part of the ground- 
work is still fresh in our memory,—and particularly the 
storm, and the misapplication of the money that on being 
sent to a distressed wife, was intercepted by her landlady, 
and applied to the purchase of a rose-colored tabbinett.— 
We dare say we have not given the story as it really is, 
but the substance we never shall forget ; we were sorely 
grieved by the feminine treachery of the creature. As 
for Charlotte Temple, though we have read it, we do not 
very distinctly remember how the story was developed ; 
and yet, we remember that we found it exceedingly nat- 
ural and pathetic,—and chiefly from such familiar touch- 
es as the following, which occurs in the book before us. 
A silly girl rans away with a profligate, against whom she 


has been repeatedly cautioned by her best friends—of|cy no more intends to have a party, than I intend to take 


course—and marries him of course ; and is treated ill by 
him—of course. Now all this would be what any novel- 
writer would say ; but none but a woman would ever 
think of telling us, at the moment when the deserted wife 
is thrown upon our sympathy, helpless and destitute, in 
a cottage whereto no post-road ever thought of leading, 
that her husband, besides running off with her fortune a 


and steal off to a neighboring fair, to dispose of them in 
the character of a smuggler, as one of the three orphans 
does in Charlotte’s Daughter, would be not only a very 
sensible aggravation of our misery—if we were a desert- 
ed wife—the day after marriage, but just such an aggra- 
vation of it, as nobody but a she-novel-writer would ever 
think of. But wemen understand each other, on some 
accounts better than we do. On others they are no match 
for us—and their ignorance of women is greater than 
that of a boy of fourteen. We are quite serious. 

One only materialerror in description or allusion do we 
meet with in the whole book. Some references to Eng- 
lish scenery arerather vague to be sure ; and two or three 
sketches of particular neighborhoods might do as well for 
one part of the country as for another—but, when we 
hear about “ excursions in the beautiful environs of 
Brighton’’ p. 66, we start up from our chair, broad awake 
with astonishment. The delusion is over. We see at 
once that we are reading the descriptions of a person, 
who never saw what she is describing; nor ever had any 
tolerable idea of that which we have been taking from 
her asa sort of second-hand gospel. The truth is, that 
the environs of Brighton, or Brighthelmstone, for so it is 
called in the maps and charts, are now, and have been for 
an age a proverb for their ugliness; not a tree, nor hardly 
a green blade of grass can you diseover in the neighbor- 
hood—it is all a bleak, barren, dusty and chalky desert 
after you get beyond the brick walls of the town. It was 
yet worse at the time of Mrs. Rowson’s story—the houses 
were built of round pebbles then—they are now plaster- 
ed and stuccoed. A scattered village by the sea-side, has 
become a city of palaces. The neighborhood then was 
without one single beauty, either of hue or feature. 

The following extract will give the reader a fair, and 
we hope a favorable idea of the properties of the author 
in narrative. Her style is free and happy, though not re- 
markable either for strength or brilliancy, nor at all cha- 
racterized. Charlotte’s Daughter—a very sweet sensible 
girl—for an heiress, we must say, being about to emerge 
from her minority, is planning a birth-day entertainment 
for herself. 


«* But what is it to be ? aball and supper? ora break- 
fast in fashionable style ?”’ 

** Oh neither, madam, though I hope to make some 
dance, and some sing who are not much in the habit of 
doing such things.’’ 

** Mrs. Cavendish had taken a large pinch of snuff, and 
having wiped the poudre tabac, from her upper lip with 
one of the finest coloured silk handkerchiefs, which to- 
gether with her elegant snuff box she deposited in a filla- 
gree work basket which always stood beside her, and 
opened her delicate white cambric one, and laid it on her 
lap, was beginning to speak, when Mr. Matthews said, 
‘ These girls are only playing tricks with us, sister. Lu- 


a voyape to the moon.’ 

** Don’t you be too sure, my dear sir,”’ said Lucy, lay- 
ing her hand playfully onhis arm. ‘ I have really invit- 
ed a party of forty to dine here on Thursday next, and all 
I have to ask is that you will lend me the hall, and that 
Mrs. Matthews will have the goodness to order John to 
lay the cloth in a simple manner for my guests, and per- 
mit the cook and housekeeper for all day on Wednesday 
to obey my injunctions.’’ 





day or two after marriage, had run off also with her jew- 
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— have your way thisonce. It shall be, Lucy, as you 
w 99 

** But come, Lucy, said Mr. Matthews, ‘ let us some- 

what into the secret ; I suspect you will want a little cash 

to carry your fine plans into effect.’ 

** Nota doit, dear sir, till Thursday morning, when § 
shall want one hundred pounds, in g » half guineas, 
crowns and half crowns.”’ 

** Extravagant baggage,’’ he replied, his fine venerable 
countenance glowing with pleasure. ‘ Now tell us the 
arrangements of the day.’ 

** Oh! they are very simple. You know, my ever ven- 

erated Mr. Matthews, on that day I expect to read a let- 
ter, the contents of which will most probably determine 
the hue of my future fate.’’ She spoke with solemnity, 
and a slight convulsive tremor passed over her intelligent 
features. 
‘*If you please, let that letter remain uninvestigated 
till I retire for the night. J would enjoy the innocent fes- 
tivities I have projected for the day,—and now,”’ she con- 
tinued with more hilarity of manner, ‘ I will tell you my 
plan. About twelve o’clock I expect my guests te begin 
to assemble, they will consist of a few of the oldest and 
most respected poor of your parish, with children and 
grandchildren. Aura and myself will receive them in the 
large sitting parlour, when yourself, with whom I shall 
deposit my hundred pounds, shall portion it out amongst 
them according to your judgment. For you must be the 
most proper person to decide upon their necessities and 
merits. You have ever been so liberal in vourallowance 
to me, that having laid by a little hoard, Aura and myself 
have provided garments for the oldest and most infirm, 
the youngest and most desolate, and suitable presents for 
the rest.’’ 

‘¢ Oh! ho,”’ said Mr. Matthews, ‘so now the secret is 
out of the cause of the many jaunts to Southampton late- 
ly,and the long conferences held in the dressing room, of(?) 
a morning carly, to which none but a few industrious 
young women were admitted.”’ 

** Even so, sir, for while we were gratifying our own 
whims, it was but just that they should not be selfish 
ones ; so when Aura and I had cut the garments, we em- 
ployed those young persons to make them, so that they 
might be benefitted by forwarding our scheme, without 
feeling the weight of obligation, which I should think was 
a feeling most repugnant to the young and active. They 
have none of them been let intothe secret of the use for 
which these garments are designed : but some of them if 
not all will partake of our festivities,’’— 

Mrs. Cavendish had during this explanation, sat with 
her eyes fixed on Miss Blakeney’s face, she had folded 
and unfolded her cambrick handkerchief several times, 
her eyes twinkled, she hemmed, applied the before men- 
tioned silk handkerchief to her nose: and at length reach- 
ing her hand across the table she said in no very firm 
voice, * You are certainly a most extraordinary young 
lady, and I begin to think I have never rightly understood 
you. Pardon me, child, I fear I have this morning been 
both illiberal and rude.’’ 











A sensible paper : but we have struck out the latin 
passages and motto. Old age would be a fine subject 
for an essay ; a happy old age, one of the best in the 
world. 

For the Yankee. 
ears, followi somet hi 
i last = sivomoes ~ ny gy pan, POPE. 

“We cannot contemplate the decay of the human 
body, without a deep feeling of melancholy. ‘The 
eye is dull and sightless ; the sweetest tones of 
music die away on the ear unnoticed and unfelt ; the 
countenance where beauty was painted on every fea- 
ture, is furrowed by time ; and the tottering step and 
emaciated form of the whole man are the language of 
decay. Did we not know that man is mortal, it would 
be difficult to convince us that the upright and ener- 
getic frame of middle life, would ere long sink into 
the shadowy and almost lifeless form of old age. It 
is a humbling thought that the being on whom God 
has stamped his own image, who is the lord of this 
world, should have a duration, short in comparison 
with the herbs that spring up around him. The oak 
that adorns the hill, sees as bo generations of men 
swept from the earth, ere its deepened roots and wide- 
ly extended branches evince its arrival at maturity. 

Old age is commonly termed second childhood ; and 
indeed the feeble old man is almost as incapable of 
self-assistance, as the infant of the cradle—both are a- 
like dependant on the kind attention of others. But 





“ Well, children,’’ said Mrs. Matthews, ‘* I believe you 


when we contrast the nearly unconscious existence of 





























the likeness fails. None can oy know the pains and 
sorrows of this last period of life but from experience ; 
but as far as we can judge, they are many and vari- 
ous. The aged man looks around in vain for the 
companions of his youth ; the places they occupied 
ave now filled by strangers. This condition is simi- 
lar to his, who should sleep an age away and awake 
among a new generation of beings. As he wanders 
among the tombstones of his native church-yard, the 
time-worn inscriptions bring to remembrance a broth- 
er, a sister, ora friend, who has long mouldered there ; 
and the thought that he is left all alone, calls forth a 
tear, with the earnest wish that he may soon be per- 
mitted to “ rest his head upon the lap of earth.” Nor 
is this all. Though length of years kindly serves to 
wean us from the world, there still lingers within 
many of our worldly affections. 

« Tho’ now this grained face of mine be hid 

In sap-consuming winter’ s drizzled snow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up ; 

Yet hath my night of life some memory ; 

My wasting lamp, some fading glimmer left.” 

‘ krecollect the days of youthful vigor ; when bless- 
ed with health and fiends and every earthly enjoy- 
ment. Icompare my former with my present ne 4 
tion—a lonely being in this wide world ; cramped 
with disease ; leaning on a staff for support ; and am 
ready tocry out, “Oh that I were as in times past !” 
—well would it have been for me, had my sun set in 
its meridian splendor.’ 

But notwithstanding all these infirmities and vexa- 

ions, there is comfort to be found even in the “ arm- 
chair of dozing age.” I was once happy im the societ; 
of a venerable man, far advanced of three score and 
ten. In his active years, he had often been called, 
Cincinnatus-like, from the humbler occupations of th: 
field, to direct the affairs of State. While in the halls 
of legislation, his soundness of judgment and up- 
rightness of intention, compelled all to refer to him, in 
language once applied to the patriotic Fabricius, as 
one “‘ whom it were as hard to turn from his integrity, 
as it would be to divert the sun from his appointed 

ath.” But like his great forerunner, he never suf- 
ered the interests of State to interrupt the, “ noiseless 
tenor” of domestic life. Though his ‘ country’s 
weel” claimed the first place in his affections, he 
sought not happiness rath the noise of courts and 
“ bustling scenes of crowded life.” To be seated by 
his own fire-side, surrounded by a smiling pose b this 
was his chief happiness ; “ the world was nought be- 
side.” From this domestic spot, he could calmly sur- 
vey the tempestuous ocean which had so often threat- 
ened his little bark with destruction, nor forgot to 
bless the Pilot who guided him through all its dangers 
to a peaceful haven. He was cheerful without light- 
hess, grave without severity. 

“ He still remembered that he once was young, 
His easy presence check’d not decent mirth.” 

He delighted to engage in the innocent sports of the 
younger part of the family—to gather the little brood 
around him with the recital of some playful story, 
which served to unite their grateful hearts still closer 
to hisown. This aged Patriarch has long mouldered 
in the grave, but his name still lives. E. 





From the very bottom of our hearts do we thank the 
able author of the following paper. He is a stranger to 
us—we never heard his name before, but there is an air 
of truth and soberness about him that we revere. In- 
deed, indeed—it is high time that a stop were put to the 
horrible quackery that prevails in Surgery and Medicine ; 
and if the able and honest of the profession will aid us— 
a profession by the way which has been fruitful of the 
best writers of the age—we will go all lengths in the 
work, With such an admirable institution as we now have 
at Brunswick, and with such aid as we are continually 
receiving forthe profession, throughout our whole country, 
by the publication of Medical Journals (decidedly the best 


works of the day) we have no excuse for the toleration of 


such detestable quackery as we are plagued with in every 
branch of the medical art. Old women are consulted in 
the most difficult cases ; carpenters and uneducated la- 
borg men, with no sort of knowledge of anatomy or 
medicine, draw teeth, and bleed, and set legs; and scoun- 
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the one, with the cases and infirmities of the other, 


drels who measure four feet across the shoulders are in 
the habit of straightening limbs by jumping on them, and 
crushing them into shape. We remember a story of a 
celebrated occulist of England, who having heard of the 
adroit operations of a blacksmith on the eye, paid him a 
visit. He found the fellow utterly ignorant of the struc- 
ture of that wonderful organ—he had taken up the trade, 
in consequence of having seen one operation ; had got 
his knowledge by operating on the eyes of dead fish and 
live cats; much as a man did here not long ago, who learnt 
to set human legs by setting the legs of turheys and frogs. 
The occulist, gratified by the fellow’s ingenuity, and 
trembling for the public, (for he had a great reputation) 
took some pains to make him understand what he was 
about ; lectured to him on the eye; operated before him, 
and furnished him with plates. About a twelvemonth 
afterwards, having occasion to visit the neighborhood 
where the blacksmith lived, he called on him, and found 
him in his shop swinging a heavy sledge. He did not re- 
collect his teacher when he first entered ; and when he 
did, it was only to charge him with having spoilt his 
trade. How so, said the occulist ?—Why since you show- 
ed me how an eye was put together, I have been afraid 
to touch it. Youhave spoilt my trade. So with tooth- 
drawers and bleeders—they do that every day, which if 
they knew anything of the structure of the parts they 
would be afraid to attempt. 


SURGERY. 


‘¢ Mr. Neal—I observe in your paper of March 19th, a 
valuable communication on the subject of Medical Juris- 
prudence. The writer speaks of the deplorable ignor- 
ance of physiciaas in general, on this subject, and says.— 
‘It isstrange that physicians should be so deficient in a 
branch of their science, which gives them the best chance 
of distinguishing themselves, either to their credit, or 
their shame.”’ 

But in what terms shall we speak of the depredations 
daily committed on the limbs, lives and happiness of our 
species, by those ignorant unprincipled men, who, entire- 
ly deficient in anatomical knowledge, and wholly ignorant 
of all the prnciples of surgery, set themselves up for 
‘“* operators ?”’ It isa fact,not tobe denied, a fact, 
which must have come within the view of almost every 
well-bred physician, that there are among us, even at 
this enlightened day, men, who, with the world, rank as 
worthy members of the profession, when in truth, their 
ignorance and barbarity are only equalled by the bold- 
ness and temerity with which they engage in important 
surgical operations. These men, regardless of necessity 
or consequences, seek opportunities to demonstrate to a 
gaping multitude, that they are not afraid to cut human 
ilesh ; while they go about trumpeting their own fame, 
and proclaiming upon the house-tops their wonderful ex- 
ploits, and by a kind of habit, impudence and cunning, 
peculiar to themselves, manage to pass off for eminent 
surgeons, and become not ‘* the oracle of their neighbor- 
hood,’’ but of a whole region. It would be difficult to 
determine, whether their ignorance, or their wickedness, 
contributes most to exclude from their minds all fear o 
consequences. We believe, we hazard nothing in saying, 
that of all the imposition and enormities, ever practis- 
ed upon society, none surpass those perpetrated by these 
monsters in human form. 

But you may think this strong language, and require 
us to bring some proof, or cite some case, wherewith to 
substantiate our allegations.—We will. 

Astout robust man aged 40, fell upon a hard smooth 
surface, and was taken up apparently senseless. A phy- 
sician was immediately called, who bled him, and used 
other means to restore him. The patient still remained 
in a comatose state ; but had considerable power of mo- 
tion in the limbs, was sensible to stimuli applied to the 
body and to volatiles, to the nostrils, From extravasation 
of blood under the integuments, there was in one place, 
the appearance of fracture, with depression of the skull. 
A surgeon was now called, who at once, and without any 
previous consultation, determined on ‘an operation.’’ 
After due parade, and a fine display of glittering imple- 
ments, the pericranium, (a thin membrane covering the 
skull) was laid bare, for a considerable space over the 
supposed fracture—here the operation was likely to end; 
for the surface of the membrane being entirely smooth, 
without any unevenness of the cranium, the doctor con- 
cluded that there could be no fracture ; but that ‘* he 
had been deceived, by the skull being a little bent in !’’ 
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But on second thought, he scraped from the bone a por- 








tion of the membrane and lo, there was a fissure ! It was 
of some three or four irches in length, and without per- 
ceptible depression of either edge of the bone. The frac- 
ture was oblique in regard to the thickness of the bone, 
and at one part a little angular. A considerable opening 
into the cranium was made, by removing a piece of bone 
with one of Hey’s saws and other inst ruments—a strong 
blunt instrument was now thrust in upon the brain and 
great force exerted, acting as with a lever, using that part 
of the bone, #¥hose oblique edge extended over the other, 
for a fulcrum, while pretending toelevate the other, till, 
as the surgeon observed to the by-standers, the skull was 
** completely up.’? The integuments were then replac- 
ed and the wound dressed, Signs of the most acute sen- 
sibility in the patient were manifest, and four or five 
strong men were requiréd to restrain hin. The wound was 
thoroughly probed from time to time by the surgeon; and 
on the morning preceding that of death, a probe was 
passed in at one angle, | drawn out at another ; to the 
extreme torture of the patient, evinced by the writhings 
of body and the violent contortions of the countenance. 
The man died on the fifth day. 

Far be it from us to say that this man would not have 
died from the injury of the fall—this is not our province. 
But we know that persons have often recovered under sim- 
lar appearances, The physician or surgeon will judge 
whether the opening of the cranium was, at that time 
necessary or proper: whether the mock attempt to 
elevate the bone, was or was not merely to impress the 
wondering spectators with ideas of his profound skill— 
and whether the rude violence inflicted on the brain, and 
its membranes, might not have been a cause of the vio- 
lent inflammation which ensued. 

We could give other cases still plainer—but will turn 
from the dark side of the picture. 

There is much to excuse the want of knowledge among 
the elder members of the profession in this country. It 
was not their lot to enjoy those advantages of medical 
education, which are now within the reach of almost 
every individual, Yet we are greatly indebted to the 
honest, thinking and observing part of them, for the 
toils, industry and perseverance which have enabled many 
of them to bring to the science and to the interests of hu- 
manity, such valuable contributions, from the treasures of 
their own observations and eaperience. They have 
borne the heat of the day—and though deprived of many 
of the facilities for literary acquirements now enjoyed, 
they have led the way toan improved practice, and de- 
serve to be called the FATHERS of medicine in our coun- 
try. 

It is highly pleasing to observe that anatomy and phy- 
siology are becoming branches of general science. This 
will prove a guaranty to the public, for the competence 
of all who shall practice surgery, and more certainly and 
speedily, than any laws on the subject, bring the time, 
when for a surgeon to be incompetent, will be to starve 
for want of patronage. ZACCHIAS JUNIOR. 








** There maybe an agony in thought which only 
deep thinkers experience. The terrible effects of 
metaphysical studies on Beattie, has been told by him- 
self.—* Since the Essay on Truth was printed in 
quarto, | have never dared to read it over. I durst 
not even read the sheets to see whether there were 
any errors in the print, and was obliged to get a 
friend to do that office for me. These studies came 
in time to have dreadful effects upon my nervous sys- 
tem ; and I cannot read what! then wrote without 
some degree of horror, because it recalls to my mind 
the horrors that I have sometimes felt after passing a 
long evening in those severe studies.” — D’ Israeli. 
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DIED. ra 

In this town on Frida Mary Jane, only daughter of Ephraim Wilber, 
aged 3 years, one otter’ yon Mrs. Mary, wife of 7 Hall, former- 
ly of Newburyport. A child of Francis Smith, aged 3 years. Yesterday morn- 
ing, Grisel Koss, youngest daughter of James it Mitchell, aged 4 years. Fur 
neral this afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

In Saco, Mrs, Charity Lowell, aged 64. A child of Jona. King, aged 6 weeks. 

In Laie, Nicholas Libby, son of Mr. David" Libby, aged 18. 

In Danville, on the 24th ult. widow Dorcas Moody, aged 84 years. 

Drowned near Deep-water Point, 1st. ult. Capt, Hugh Dunlap 2d, late master 











of the brig John, of Bruuswick, Me, 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. Would that I might have seen thee tear him down, j MR, COOPER—rHeE TRAGEDIAN. 





We thank the writer for this, and would urge him 
to try his power in a bolder way. 


VOICE OF TURKEY. 


Brave Ottomen, awake ! awake ! 

On with your father’s brand, 
The infidel has dared to break 

The slumbers of your land. ‘ 
Mohammed calls—arise ! arise ' 

And let your thunder shake the skies ! 








Your fleets are burnt, your soldiers slain ; 
And will ye spare the slaves? 

Oh! can ye rest, while they remain, 
Triumphant on your waves ? 

No, Mussulmen ! arise ! arise ! 
And swear the haughty Christian dies. 


Mohammed sees with anger how 
Ye dally with the foe ; 

And will ye, Moslems, tamely bow, 
And hazard not a blow 

For liberty : Awake! awake ! 
And vengeance on their legions take ! 


Brave Ottomen, why slumber ye ? 
Has liberty no charms ? 
Awake ! and let the Cravens see 
The bristling of your arms 
The Prophet calls! arise ! arise! 
and let your thunder shake the skies ! 
Portland. J. K. H. 





We suspect the following verses were intended for 
the Literary Cadet ; but as they were found in our 
Jetter box, we publish themin the Yankee. The 
may obtain us a few subscribers among the admirers 
of newspaper poetry, and, peradventure a few of the 
4000 and odd (they must be all odd) of that remarka- 
ble paper. 


‘** The following is at your service should you deem it 
worthy a place in your columns. It may help divert an 
idle moment. 

CHARADE,’ 


I’m first, what Blacksmiths ofien do ; 

An Editor and Lawyer too; 

My second’s whg¢t most all of you 

When weary, are inclined to do ; 

Transposed again, I plainly shew, 

A narrow passage to pass through ; 

Omit one letter, and I'll prove 

What tipplers generally do love ; 

Now twist again, and [suppose 

You'll have the name of ground enclosed. 
SQUINT EYE. 

* Neal, lean, lane, ale, Jea. 





OTHO—A TRAGEDY. 
Scene Ill. Barracks-+-Moonlight-++ Platform. 


Enter Hermann and Epvovarp. 
Herm. Which are his quarters, Edouard? 


Ed, Here, my lord. 

Herm. Art sure? 

Ed. O, yes. He never burns a light. 
Herm. Knock gently. (Evovarp knocks.) 


Alrn. (Within) Who goes there. 
Herm. A friend ! 
Irn. Begone! whate’er thou art, away—begohe ? 
(Evovarp ettempts to open the door ) 
Arn (Within) Who dares disturb me thus! Who 
dares obtrude 
Thus roughly on my solitude—begone ! 
(Rushes, out and pursues Enovarn, with a sword.) 
What, baited to the last !—and—pshaw, a boy ! 
Well, well, go home, in peace. I would not harm a— 
(HERMANN advances.) 
So, then, ye’re two! (Strikes at HERMANN.) 

Ed. Stay, madman ; ’tis the lord ! 
(Arnoup throws downthe sword—and stands with 
his arms folded.) 

Herm. Soldier, thy hand fell heavily to day ; 
But unexpected battle finds thee still, 
With beaver closed, Bright harness, and a lance, 
Forever in the rest. Accept this purse, 
Twas bravely won. I owe my life to thee, 


And wrench the banner from his bloody hand—! 
Before I so !—thou wilt not have the purse ? 
Arn. My lord,I do not sell my blood for gold. 
Herm. But I—! Lowe my life to thee— 
Arn. (Abstract) His life ! 
( Takes the purse) He owes his life to me--+ 
His honor—life— 
Their value then, is this---one purse of gold? 
Princes have generous hearts: - -one purse of gold«+- 
They never purchase at the market price— 
They pay like princes—prodigal of pay--- 
One purse of gold— 
Herm, Why, what, art thou, old man. 
To wear a front Jike that !— 
Arn. One purse of gold ! 
Boy Edouard, hither—take it— it is thine— 
Ye idle things about the court, are paid 
With princely honors ; while the men who’ve bled 
In battle after battle, drop away, 
Unaided in their last extremity. 
Nay, take the gold, young Edouard, take the gold ; 
You never saved the life of some great lord ; 
You never tore the banner from the hand 
Of one, whom other men turned pale before ; 
You never, at the peril of your life, 
Held back pollution from the new-made bride— 
Yet—there is gold for you— 

Herm. That speech and look ! 
Thou art too bold—far, far too bold,—but brave. 
I know not how to deal with men like thee : 
Or else, I do assure thee, for thy speech, 
Thy look and tone of martial irony, 
I would forget my rank--+-draw forth my blade— 
And meet thee,—foot to foot—for my reply. 

Arn. My lord,forgive me. Ihave served you long ; 
Would serve you still—forever—to my death— 

For you are young, impetuous, hot and high, 
As he—the lion—that I nursed for war. 
I ask no pay, my lord—and yet— 

Herm. And yet ! 

Speak out----I tremble at the awful charge— 
The sudden transformation, that I see : 

Your eyes are lighted up—your forehead quakes 
With savage lustre— 

Arn. Let it quake and flame ! 
Would’st thou reward me? Give me rank and power 
But for a single day, that I may smite 
The savage Hugo, in his pride— 





Her. Lord Hugo ! 
Why, what wouldst thou with him? 
Arn With him, young man ! 


I'd rend the mystery—I’d unwrap his heart— 
And iear away the shadow from it—strike 
The ruffian to the earth, as he did me, 
Before a multitude of armed men ! 
Nay, grant me power ! young Hermann, grant me power! 
The rank of knighthood, for a single day— 
For one short hour—(pause) then lay me in my grave ! 
Or, let me still be trampled inthe dust ; 
By all that nerves the soldier’s arm for war, 
His self-respect, his confidence in heaven, 
Abandoned, and forever. Give me this! 
Then let the neigh of steeds be heard again ; 
Place thy young bride, were I may see her eyes ; 
Then let the murderers come ! and they shall see 
The resurrection of a warrior-soul, 
Bursting in thunder from her self-contempt.— 

Herm. Old man—I cannoi bear thy looks. Stand up. 
Within the hour I’ll have thee made a knight. 
We'll send our herald, Sir. Be thou prepared. 

Arn. Iwill. Iam. 

Herm. Meanwhile, accept my sword. 

Arn. No, no, my lord. This is my oldest friend. 
I’ve worn it long. It is a trusty blade ; 
Humble and strong, but marvellously keen— 
The first I ever buckled on my thigh ; 
Hata served me well, in many a trying day ; 
And, had I worn it, when dishonor smote me 
It v.ould have fired the scabbard--.- 

Hirm. Strange old man ! 
Why, what a deadly hate is this of thwe ! 
So many years of peace, and ba‘tle fought 
Together—side by side—So many deeds 
Achieved in soldier rivalry— 

(Enter MessenGer.) 

Mess. The duke 
Expects your lordship at the council board. 

Herm. Our duty to our father. We obey. 

(Eait MessenGER.) 

Thou to thy tent and arm. 

Arn, I shall, my lord 





(Exeunt OMNeEs ) 





This gentleman has been shamefully treated in 
England by — mob and a igate gang of 
the veriest ibblers that ever infested “ the ears of 
the town.” It was just so with Mr. Hackett—knaves 
who were not at the theatre at all, or at most for a 
few minutes, actually wrote criticisms upon the per- 
formance. And so was it with Mr. Pelby—so far as 
the reporters for the newspapers went ; for though 
no man was ever treated more handsomely by the 
public, these unprincipled wretches who cater for 
the London press, and who only laugh at the matter 
as a good joke if you prove that they were not pres- 
ent, gave such an account of his reception by the 
public, that we were obliged to take the field in his fa- 
vor. In this country, it would not be believed that 
men could be found anywhere so utterly destitute of 
shame as tocriticise what they neversaw ; and yet, 
everybody who knows anything of the London 
press, knows them to be plenty enough there. And 
in fact, we have two or three cases in proof here. 
We have heard Mr. Graham of New York, that fine 
fellow who was shot by a Mr. Somebody-or-other of 
Philadelphia, and who had been long familiar’ with 
these tricks of the London press, acknowledge that 
he had done the very same thing in New York re- 
peatedly—not only criticising performances that he 
never saw, but performances that never took place ! 
Our readers may not have heard of a newspaper hack 
who, on meeting Mrs. Siddons ata rehearsal, compli- 
mented her on ee lady Randolph, which he had crit- 
icised, very favorably) —on seeing it advertised in the 
bills. But, owing to indisposition, Mrs. Siddons had 
not played the part.—Hereafter, it may be well to 
give the American public a proper notion of these 
matters. They must learn the true value of literary 
and dramatic puffs and criticisms ; when they appear 
either in English newspapers or English magazines, 
With two or three exceptions, they are all in the pay 
of book-publishers and play-house-parties. 





ROYAL AND SUPER-ROYAL, 


A valued English correspondent raps us over the 
knuckles for saying in our prospectus that our paper 
would be printed on a super-royal sheet ; and well 
he may, for with all our republicanism in this count 
we are still in the habit of expressing our highest a 
miration for things, by calling them noble, or kingly, 
or princely, or royal or imperial, We hate affecta- 
tion. We should be sorry to see a pair of well made 
boots called republican, or federal, or democratic, to 
avoid saying royal, or noble, or } soe as the vulgar 
fashion is; but we should prefer calling them what 
they are, well-made boots, to calling them either 
princely or noble ; and we do think it is high time to 
dignify whatever is excellent among ourselves by 
some other names than such as have grown up out of 
the monarchical institutions of Europe, and which 
of themselves contain a decided acknowledgment of 
inferiority in the mass of things to whatever bears 
the title of a prince or a peer.—The following are the 
words of our correspondent. ‘‘ There isa piece of 
Yankee affectation in the prospectus which I have 
been brooding over ever since I saw it;—the paper is 
to be a super royal sheet. | think it is silly enough in 
us to give the attributes of royalty to a bit of paper. 
Vet there may be some palliation for us; but for you 
republicans there isno excuse. I don’t mean to avply 
this to you or your paper individually— nothing per- 
scenal.”’ 
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AGENTS FOR THE YANKEE. 
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